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THE STUDENTS OF THE. BLACKSTONE VALLEY 


REGIONAL VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Once again we have arrived at that fateful month when graduation and 
summer vacation begins. When new adventures face the young as they try 
to reach some goal of success. We wish them good fortune and health. 

We express our gratitude to the instructors and students in the 
Graphic Arts department of the Blackstone Valley Regional Vocational 
Technical High School for their interest, pride and assistance in print- 
ing this monthly circular on our Town history. 

Remember that FLAG DAY is June llth and that Father's have a special 
day on June 19th. Don't forget Dad, he's a great guy. 


THERE WAS A PROSPECTIVE YOUNG GROOM 
iven gravestones get the spotlight ose Girls FATHER WALKED INTO THE ROOM. 


in our historyi John A.P. Osborne died HE JUST WANTED TO SHOW 
July 15, 1879 and 3h years later his HIS NEW GUN TO HER BEAU. 
' stone in the Center Cemetery was WHICH STARTLEO THE LAD WE PRESUME. 


struck by lightning on June 7, 1913 1! 
One way to make your mark in the 
world ! From Amos Adams diary. 
Compliments of the Moare family. 
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nunnnennnstasre The History Behind Your Scale Model 


Your 20 Mule Team model is am accurate and authen- 
thc rep@ica or tne great 20 Muilc Teun rainy: whieb;- 
over a half century ago, hauled borax across the 
blistering wastes of Death Vallcy. ? 

These great mule teams traveled 162 miles from 
Furnace Creek in Death Valley to Mojave, Calif- 
ornia; and from the mines at Old Borate to Dagget, 
the nearest railroad points. Their routes carried them 
over some of the most forbidding land on the farce 
of the earth. 


not a single howse or any other siga of 
Oth eco ee iis tenth Valley trail, Onc. stretch 
of @ miles Wat witha water. In the summer, tem- 


peratures from 136° to 150°. 
The 20 Mule Teams could cover from 16 to 18 
miles a . Camp was made on the desert each 


night. The ‘one-way trip, from mine to railroad point, 
took about ‘ten days. 


THE BORAX WAGONS 


The borax wagons, said to be the largest and 
strangest of their kind. were built in Mojave. The 
rear wheels were 7 feet nigh. The front wheeis, 5 
feet high. Each wheel had steel tires 8 inches wide and 
1 inch thick. The spokes, of split oak, measured 
5% inches wide at the hub and 4 inches wide at the 
point. The axles were made of solid steel bars, 312 
inches square. The wagon beds were 16 feet long, 4 
feet wide and 6 feet deep. 

The two wagons held 25 tons, or a carload, of 
borax. Two of them, together with a trailer tank 
-wagon that carried 1200 gallons of water, constituted 
a train. Each borax wagon weighed Lnesd wip per; and 
the combined weight of the two, loa 


60,000 pounds. However, there is no record that 
one of them ever broke down on the trail during the 
miany years they were in service. 


, (exclusive | 
of hay, grain, and other provisions) was more than 


DRIVING THE 20 MULE TEAM 


The mules were all selected for their snicligence 
and were trained to answer to their pees, OT n 
mands were given by the driver or “skinner.” Ho 
controlled his team by shouting orders, calling the 
mules by name, and by means of a long “‘jerk”’ line. 
The ‘skinner’ rode the “nigh-wheel” (left hand) 
mule. He held the “jerk” line which was 120 feet 


’ Yong. It ram-through rings on the harness of the nigh 


animals up to the leaders. A fight iron rod called a 
jockey stick, with a snap hook on each end, con 
nected the leaders. One end of it was fastened to 
the chin strap of the “off” (right-hand) mule. The 
Other end was fastened to the hame ring on the off- 
side of the nigh mule. A steady pull on the line 
caused. the team to go to the left. A jerk turned 
them to the right. Hence the name “jerk” line. 


THE 20 MULE TEAM DRIVER OR “SKINNER” 
The driver had to know his mules and to be able 


‘to handle them under all conditions. He had to be 


a@ practical veterinarian to take care of them when 


er got sick, a blacksmith to replace any shoes 
i wheelwright to 


“The Old Ranger” 


(Stanley Andrews) 


“tatne off, aad tomething of a 
make any needed repairs. 

One of the best drivers was Bill Parkinson, better 
known as “Borax Bill." He had a most emphatic 
and eloquent vocabulary to awaken the necessary 
amount of energy in balky mules. On occasion, he 
backed up his verbal commands with a long, black- 
snake whip. 


THE “SWAMPER™ 


The driver’s assistant was called a “swamper” and 
his duties were numerous. In going up grades, he 
had to get out and walk beside the team. In going 
down grades, he operated the brake on the rear 
wagon. When the train made camp, he assisted in 
unhooking and unharnessing the mules and in feed- 
ing them. He gathered fuel for the fire, cooked the 
meals and washed the dishes. 

The building of railroads to all portions of the 

reat West cig oped limited the necessity for the 20 

ule Teams. Before long the 20 Mule Borax Name 
and ‘Borax Bill’ were relics of the past. They did, 
however, perform an interesting and useful part in 
the service of man and the development of our 
country. 


20 Mule Team Borax model. 


Many of you thrilled at the sight of the 20 Mule team on TV in the prod- 
uction of "Death Valley Days" sponsored by the Pacific Borax Company 

Few are left who recall 
when a re-activated team came through Bellingham many times in the early 


with the "Old Ranger" as master of ceremonies. 


teens. 


Research has uncovered folks who saw them in 190) until 1920. 


As an advertising promotion it had no parallel to compare with it. It 


was an unforgettable experience. 


S$ winging the Team Around Curves 


It was relatively easy to drive the 20 
mule team along a straight road. How- 
ever, swingirg a curve jn » mountain 
pass or over rough terrain presented 
a real test of driver and team. 
Sections of the 20 Mule Team were 
chosen and trained to perform special 
jobs. As the team started around a 
sharp curve, the chain tended to be 
pulled into a straight line between the 
lead mules and the wagon. Therefore, 
in order to keep the chain going 
around the curve, some of the span 
of mules were ordered to leap the 
chain and pull at an angle away from 
the curve. (See drawing.) These mules 
(the “pointers,” the “‘sixes’’ and the 
“eights’) would step along sideways 
until the corner had been turned. 
Swingine 2 curve successtilly was a 
rea! deinonstration of the training and 
intelligence of the mules as well as 
the skill of the driver. 


THE LEADERS (2 MULES) 


These mules were chosen for intelli- 


gence because they had ta lead; the 


others. : ; 
THE SWING TEAMS @6 WUEES) 
These mules were workers and did 


no require @s much special training. 
However, they had to know’ their 


names and had to respond ts com- 


mands to “pull” and “step.” 


THE “POINTERS,” “SIXES” 
AND “EIGHTS” (6 MULES) 
These mules were specially trained to 
leap over the chain when the mule 
tcain turned a corner. They had to re- 
spond to commands by name. In turn- 
ing a corner, their traifiing prevented 
the wagon from going over a cliff or 
into a bank. 
“THE WHEELERS (2 MULES) 
These were usually the largest ind 
strongest of the mules. The driver 
rode the “nigh wheeler” (left-hand 
mule) and from this position operated 
the brake on the front wagon. 
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The POHSTERS 
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’ RUSTING GIANT - - Saved from the flood waters of Lake 


Mojave, this steam tractor, circa 1894, and its twin in Death 
Valley are all that remain of'a noble experiment to replace 
the famous ‘‘Twenty Mule Teams’’ of Borax fame. ~ 
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The SWING TEAMS 


On the preceding page you can see the 


o 


team that your histor- 
ian saw in 1912 at the 
") corners" when they 
came from Franklin. 
Being the only child 
there at the time,the 
"swamper" tossed two 
boxes of sample Borax, 
that they were distri- 
buting along the route, 
There were only a few 
times when the team 
came through with the 
3 or wagons. Other 
times they used a cove 
ered wagon alone. 
To our left you can see 
how the "skinner" con- 
trolled the team when 
turning corners. This 
was a feat to marvel at 
watching it being done. 
There is one more kno- 
wn model here in Town. 
meres naan Sry Long" 


THE VILLAGE PUMP 


BELLINGHAM, HEXHAM, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 


The Board of Selectmen had the pleasure of sending information on our 
Town to the Bellingham Parish Council in England via Mr. and Mrs. Raeke 
who went visiting their brother in 1975. This is our namesake in our 
mother country. In return,Councillor Angela M. Allen sent pictures and 
a booklet describing the beauty of Bellingham, England. 
Bellingham is located on your map slightly above 55> latitude and 1°15! 
longitude. This is comparable to the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

We are pleased to be able to share with you in this issue pictures and 
the story On Bellingham, England that Mrs. Allen and the Parish Council 
were so kind and generous to give us. She is in regular correspondence 
with George Bellingham who came over to be a part of the 250th celebra- 
tion in 1969 of our Town. 


Below is a beautiful panoramic view of Bellingham, England nestled in the 
valley between towering hills making this a gorgeous pastoral scene. 


Note the sheep grazing peacefully on the near hillside and the large 
barns that house them. 


The Crimpville Comments are.sent regularly to our namesake. Mrs. Allen 
wants you to know that they love to hear from us and she sends warmest 
good A REBGE to you, “our fellow citizens across the world." 


(Pc tg 


BELLINGHAM. 
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BELLINGHAM AREA 


The Coat of Arms of the Bellingham family. 


Compiled by 
BELLINGHAM PARISH COUNCIL 


Third Edition 1975 


Price 10p 


T first glance, there doesn’t seem much to attract the 
casual tourist to spend more than a couple of hours in 
the village of Bellingham. 

Oh, it’s pretty enough, with its well-kept gardens, attrac- 
tive stone buildings, and unusual “stepped’ shops in the 
main street, but beauty is not enough in a county of such 
breath-taking splendour as Northumberland. 


It’s only when you have spent some time in the place, 
and experienced its quiet charm, coupled with its colourful 
-and’ often violent history, that you realise that Bellingham is 
a place to get to know better. 

The population is around the 1,000 mark, but Bel- 
lingham is proud of the fact that until 1974, it was head of 
the second largest rural district in the country. 

All that ended with local government re-organisation, but 
Bellingham is still very much in the “ big” league, as part of 
Tynedale, the largest district council in the country, and as 
part of the 1,000 square-mile Hexham Parliamentary Consti- 
tuency — again. the largest in the country. 


It is essentially a market town, with a surprisingly good 
range of shops and Bellingham is also the centre of one of 
Northumberland’s major agricultural marts, with seasonal 
lamb and suckler sales fetching buyers and sellers from all 
over the country. 

Bellingham remains the capital of the Upper North Tyne, 
and is the perfect centre for touring some of the wildest and 
most beautiful scenery in the country. 

Although Bellingham is very much a “living” village, 
there is much about it to interest the historian, standing as 
it does on the roadways frequented by the Border Reivers 
and Moss Troopers of the lawiess past. 

The name of the village is pronounced “ Bellin-jum”’, and 
comes from the powerful de Bellingham family, Foresters to 


the Kings of Scotland. who are believed to have built a castle 
in the village, but the only trace of that remaining now is a 
grassy mound known as Castle Hill. 


The family, too, has vanished from the area, although 
Bellinghams have been found in other parts of England, as 
well as in Ireland, and North-West America. 


The village also had its own iron-works, which flourished 
briefly on the banks of the Hareshaw Burn. 


Opened in 1840 by Messrs. Campion, Baston and Co., it 
sought to use local supplies of coal, iron ore and limestone. 
That it succeeded at all is rather surprising, in view of the 
enormous transport difficulties of the time, but for about 
eight years, it managed to.keep going three blast furnaces, 
and seven coke ovens, and iron from Bellingham foundry 
was used in the construction of Robert Stephenson’s famous 
High-Level Bridge, between Newcastle and Gateshead. 


All that remains of the iron works now is the Foundry 
yard, and the remains of an impressive dam across the Hare- 
shaw Burn, built of massive slabs of stone. 

The area was also served by the North British railway 
line, whigh ran from Hexham to Ricearton Junction in 
Liddesdale. The first stretch was opened in 1858, and the 
whole completed in 1869, but the line closed down in 1964. 

Bellingham also had its own gasworks, but that, too, 
closed down, and the village is now “ all-electric”. 

Architecturally, perhaps the most interesting building in 
Bellingham is the church of St. Cuthbert, parts of which date 
back to the 11th century. 

What makes it so interesting, is the massive stone yoof, 
reckoned to be unique in England. Huge stone flags rest on 
six-sided stone ribs, and the whole building, heavily buttres- 
sed, bears cloquent testimony to the times when villagers 


and the cattle used to crowd to the safety of the church’s 
enormous thick walls, for protection against the fury of the 
Border Raiders. 

That protection was not always enough, for records 
show that the chancel was twice burned to the ground, and 
cannonballs recovered from the roof during one restoration 
scheme are on display in the church. 

The font cover is also worth a second Jook, carved as 
a memorial to the dead of the Second World War ,and out- 
side the church, is the famous Long Pack grave, supposed to 
contain the remains of a would-be robber, who was shot in 
curious circumstances during an attempted raid on Lee Hall, 
three miles outside Bellingham. 

Other graves in the churchyard are also interesting, 
particularly the style of some of the lettering. Symbols 
carved onto the grave stones show the occupations of the 
deceased in some cases. 

A narrow path outside the church winds its way towards’ 
St. Cuthbert’s, or ‘“Cuddy's”’ Well, The water at present 
comes from a pant, believed to date back to Georgian times, 
but tales are told of its miraculous properties, dating back to 
the 9th century. 

The legend says that a young girl’s hand became crippled 
as she was sewing, and she was taken to the Church to invoke 
the assistance of St. Cuthbert. She then drank from the well, 
and. later, the figure of the saint rose from the altar. and 
touched the injured hand. The next morning, she had fully 
recovered, 

Legend or not, all baptisms at St. Cuthbert's are now 
carried out with water from the holy well. 

The attractive Roman Catholic Church, dedicated to St. 
Oswald, was built by the renowned architect Guiseppe 
Bonomi of Durham, by public subscription, in 1839. 

The United Reformed Church, built in 1884, replaced an 
earlier building, erected 80 years before, and the Methodist 
Church, built in 1886, also replaced an earlier building. 

Bellingham also has an imposing rectory, built from 
money raised from the estates of the Earl of Derwentwater, 
whose lands were confiscated and handed over to the Green- 
wich Hospital Commission for his part in the 1715 “Old 
Pretender’s ” Rebellion. ~ 

Another building of substantial interest in the village is 
the stone town hall, with its wooden clock tower. Fhe money 
was raised by selling shares, and providing entertainment at 
concert parties, and the building was opened in 1862. The 
clock tower itself was a gift from the four graynes, or major 
clans, in the area, the Charltons, Dodds, Milburns and 
Robsons. 

Outside the town hall stands an antique gun known as a 
gingall captured from the Chinese during the Boxer Rebellion 
by Admiral Sir Edward Charlton, whose father. Dr. 
Edward Charlton, lived at Hesleyside, Bellingham. 


Hesleyside is an imposing mansion, standing in beautiful 
grounds which were laid out by Capability Brown in 1776. 
The tower dates back to the 14th century, and incorporated 
in the mansion are the remains of a pele tower, with a 
Priesthole in the thickness of the walls. 

Preserved at the house is a spur, dating back to the late 
1500's, which, tradition says, the lady of the house used to 
serve at the table in a covered dish, as a gentle hint that the 
larder was empty, and it was time for the master to do a 
little cattle reiving. 

Close to the town hall stands an interesting memorial to 
the village’s Boer War dead. 

For a village of its size, Bellingham is well catered for 
in amenities, with three banks, and four public houses. 

The county library is housed in the former Bellingham 
Rural District Council offices, which. in turn. used to be the 
Union Workhouse. A modern fire station stands on the fringe 
of the village. 


Both the council housing estates at Westlands, and the 
old people’s houses in the centre of the village. have won 
national design and architectural awards, and Bellingham 
has won Northumriberland’s Best Kept Village award several 
times, the last time being in 1974. 


Bellingham has three schools — at primary and secon- 
dary level, in Redesmouth Road, due to change in September 
1975 to first and middle schools, — and the wooden built 


Brown Rigg County Secondary Boarding School, an experi 
ment in state boarding education. 

In the violent past, the folk of Bellingham and the Upper 
North Tyne were known as “ The Thieves of Tynedale’, for 
their vigorous and determined raids across the Border, but 
now, the men turn their considerable energies onto the sports- 
field — with marked success. 


Main Street--Bellingham, England ~ j 


Bellingham Cricket Club won the West Tyne League 
championship in 1974, and the local football club also does 
well in the Hexham and North Tyne League. 

Bellingham also has a testing nine-hole golf course, and 
the hounds of the North Tyne and Border Hunts are also 
kennelled nearby. 

One of the biggest aays of the year in Bellingham is the 
last Saturday in August, when the North Tyne and Redesdale 
Agricultural Show is held in the village. 

One of the biggest shows of its kind in the North, it 
attracts thousands of visitors to see many different varieties 
of sheep, as well as local produce, countless competitions, and 
entertaining displavs. 

Bellingham also boasts a number of popular walks, the 
most attractive of which is the wall along the banks of Hare- 
shaw Burn to the spectacular waterfall. known locally as 
Hareshaw Lynn. 

Now in ownership of Northumberland County .Council, 
the Lynn attracts several thousand visiters, every year with 
its cascading waters ang lovely setting. F 

Another popular. walk is that along the banks of the River 
North Tyne, giving the walker a close-up view of the splendid 
four-arched bridge, built in 1834 by Newcastle architect, 
John Green, from public subscription. 
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Winning the “Best Kept Village" title is something of a habit for them 
and in 197) "The Newcastle Journal" presented a trophy for this to Mrs. 
Angela Allen, Chairman of the parish council. 
for us to emulate. 


Here we can see something 
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AROUND BELLINGHAM (5,57 ana) WHERE TO STAY IN BELLINGHAM 


As well as being a place of interest in its own right, 
Bellingham is also an ideal centre for the tourist to use as 
a base for visiting other areas. 


Right on the doorstep is the massive Kielder Forest, 
which teems with wild-life such as deer, badgers, foxes, and 
many different species of birds. It is the largest man-made 
forest in Europe, and work is underway on the building of 
the giant Kielder Water Reservoir Scheme, which in turn will 
become one of the largest artificial lakes in Europe. 


The Forestry Commission has provided various nature 
trails and picnic sites in the forest, notably the site at Stone- 
haugh, with its tree-stump tables and huge totem poles in a 
picturesque river-side setting. 

There are smaller sites dotted about throughout the 200 
square miles of forest, notably near Emmethaugh Farm, 
Mounces F'arm, Plashetts Bridge and Kielder Castle. 


The little village of Kielder itself is also worth a visit, 
with its pseudo-medieval castle built by the Duke of North- 
umberland as a shooting box in 1772. ]t now serves as a forest 
exhibit museum ,and information centre, and there are tea 
rooms in the castle, The I.ong Pack Craft Centre is in the 
castle grounds. 

Although the railway left Kielder many years ago, there 
remains the century-old viaduct, noted by railway architectu- 
ral enthusiasts because of its interesting skew arches. 


Toroughout the district, there is much to interest the 
historian, with several pre-historic dwelling and burial sites 
in the Nationa! Forest Park. The most notable is ‘ Devil’s 
Lapful”, a long cairn burial ground, which is one of only 
two in Northumberland. 

In parts of the North Tyne, there is evidence of early 
British occupation. 


Remains of ancient castles can still be seen at Tarset, 
and at Dally Castle, and there are many pele towers, the 
medieval fortified dwelling houses, in the area. Some — at 
Ridge End, near Stannersburn, and Falstone Farm — are 
still lived in, while others are used as barns, but sadly, most 
have fallen into ruin. 

The small village of Falstone is also worth a visit, for 
there has been a church in that area since early Saxon times, 
as is witnessed by the “Fal-stone” from which the village 
takes its name. This is a stone tablet, bearing inscriptions in 
Celtic runes, as well as Roman lettering. 


Further up the valley is the hamlet of Plashetts, which 
was once the centre of a thriving coal trade, but now the 
most interesting feature is at the Bloody Bush, where a 
pillar stands, engraved with different tolls for coal and 
animals. 


AMENITIES IN BELLINGHAM 


_ Poctors: Johnsen and Mungall ...... . Tel. Bellingham 202 
Emergency only | ..... cee Tel. Greenhaugh 282 
MET RINT SE EET oie ose sos cc ne Seenrpbone sen Tel. Bellingham 231 
PRIGERICUMENUESE foie ccs coca nonceindeee Tel. Bellingham 274 
“sre art) EO 2 2 seg ao ceerice Joep ae aap nRpncegre Tel. Bellingham 247 
OMCEIE Utes sce. «daa so ce CREE RAC Sener Tel. Bellingham 204 
Garages : 
Northern Garage, Petrol: ......... Tel. Bellingham 233 
J. and R. Thompson, Petrol: ...... Tel. Bellingham 296 
MOCKeIAaLO IRCDAINS 2 og. er: sstnccdiew- Tel. Bellingham 246 
Banks: Barclays, Lloyds, Tindale Savings Bank — open only 


on Wednesday and Friday. 
Post Office : Early Closing Saturday 
Public Telephones: Front Street and Westlands. 
Public Library : In council offices. 
Public Houses : 


MHEG OM TLOUCH Caer wc haye tears cuunannrt Tel. Bellingham 216 
Rose and Crown Hotel: ...... ; Tel. Bellingham 202 
jedieyaile TEVA AR UCI Saha aoe ose 6.xic Tel. Bellingham 226. 
Fox and Hounds: Sue ORR 

Snack Bar: Tel. Bellingham 288 


HOTEL 
The Cheviot. 
Accommodation and meals: ‘Tel. Bellingham 216 


BED AND BREAKFAST ACCOMMODATION 
WITH EVENING MEAL 


Mrs H. Anderson — 


Brieredge, vonts.ceman (omen cite nec oeeen Tel. Bellingham 346 
Mrs Famelton — 

ViIClOri am HOUSE, lena eee eee ele bellingnam 229 
Mrs M. Grimwoud — 

SP ercyial CrraCe. mormon te . Tel. Bellingham 248 
Mrs M. Thompson — 

Se ouritai ne LerlaCe we aesisesce Tel. Bellingham 321 
Mrs P. Wright — 

Rosenéath) ow .ea ee ee aes Tel. Bellingham 278 
Mrs J. Fawcett — 

Greystones, Lanehead, Tarset, ... Tel. Greenhaugh 243 

YOUTH HOSTEL 

B-lling Brae, Woodburn Road. ......... Tel. Bellingham 313 


CARAVAN SITES 


Hareshaw Lynn Caravan Site: 
Mr Breckons, Foundry Farm ...... Tel. 


— 


Bellingham 342 


SHOPS 


Butchers : 
H. Walton. Early closing Thursday and Saturday. 
Wilson and Dailey. Closed Thursday. 


Bakers : 
T, Arnup. 


Drapery and Hardware: 
R. Bickerton. Early closing Tuesday. 
H. Walton. Early closing Thursday. 


Grocers : 
Co-operative Store. Early closing Saturday. 
Mrs A. Glass. Early closing Saturday 
Mrs Bell. (near caravan site). 


Hairdressers : 
Mr and Mrs G. Bell Ladies and gents. Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday only. 
Mrs J. Batey. Closed Monday. 


Newsagents : 
Mattison Bros. 


Fish and Chips: 
Wednesday evening, Saturday lunchtime and evening. 


CHURCHES 


Church of England : 
St. Cuthbert’s. Sunday Services; 8.00 am and 11.00 am. 
Evensong 6.00 pm. 


Methodist Church : 
Sunday Services 11.00 am and 6.00 pm. 


United Reformed Church: 
Sunday Service 10.30 am. 


Roman Catholic Church: 
St. Oswald’s. Mass 10.45 am; Ist Sunday 8.30 am: Evening 
Service 6.30 pm. 


BUS SERVICES 


Bellingham to Hexham: On weekdays, the Tyne Valley Com- 
pany runs a service approximately every two hours, from 
7.30 am to 10.00 pm. Enquiries, Tel. Hexham 2217. 


Bellingham to Kielder: Four times a day on weekdays. 
Enquiries Tel. Bellingham 233. 


AMENITIES IN THE UPPER NORTH 
TYNE AREA 


Falstone 


Black Cock Hotel. Full accommodation and bed and breakfast. 
Meals if ordered. Tel. Greenhaugh 200. 


Bed and Breakfast — Mrs Patterson, Braefoot. Tel. Green- 
haugh 238. 


Fletchers Stores. Petrol, groceries and hardware. Tel. Green- 
haugh 207. 


Patterson’s Shop. Groceries, hardware and post office, . Tel. 
Greenhaugh 238. 


Pony Trekking — Mr McCloud, Craghouse Farm. Tel. 
Greenhaugh 259. 


Kielder 

Bed and Breakfast — Mrs J. Scott, Gowanburn. Bed. breakfast 
and evening meal. Tel. Kielder 254. 

Youth Hostel — Bothy, Kielder. 

Castle Drive — Post Office, Petrol. 


Kielder Castle — Forest Exhibition and tea room. Long Pack 
Craft Centre. 


Border Forest Park Museum — open in summer only. 


Caravans — Lewisburn Caravan Park, operated by the Cara- 
van Club of Great Britain, Site shop open seven days a 
week, April to October. Tel. Kielder 229. 


Lanehead 


R. Chisholm — General. Store and Post Office. Close Thursday 
12.30 pm. Tel. Greenhaugh 226. 


Greenhaugh 
Holly Bush Inn. Post Office. 


For information and literature about the Border Forest, 
nature trails, museums, wild animal observation sites, peles, 
prehistoric dwelling and burial places, apply :- 


FORESTRY COMMISSION, BELLINGHAM. 
Tel. Bellingham 242. 


TOURIST OFFICE, BELLINGHAM. 
Tel. Bellingham 238. 


TOURIST OFFICE, HEXHAM. 
Tel Hexham 4011, Ext. 253. 


KIELDER CASTLE INFORMATION CENTRE 
Tel. Kielder 209. 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Bellingham Parish extends from Houxty Bridge in the 
south to Hareshaw Head in the north: from inclusive of 
Charlton and Hesleyside in the west to Redesmouth and Lee 
Hall in the east. 


The Parish Council has nine Councillors who are elected 
by the parishioners every four years. It meets on the third ; 
Wednesday of every month (except August) at 6.30 pm in \ 
the Fire Station. The public and press have a right to attend. 


Bellingham Parish is, also, a Ward of the Tynedale Dis- 
trict Council. It is represented by one District Councillor — 
Mrs A. M, Allen, The Glebe House, Bellingham who holds 
regular surgeries to help people with their problems, 


The most important function of the Parish Council is to 
voice the opinions and wishes of the local community and this 
it does at its monthly meetings, specially convened public 
meetings, through its right to be consulted about planning 
applications and its evidences to the Structure and Local 
Plans of the County and District Councils. 


In addition it does provide many things or helps other 
people to do things for the parish. 


Sellingham Parish Council runs the village cemetery; 
looks after the Open Spaces and the Manorial Waste; keeps 
tidy the Church’s closed churchyard; provides allotments: 
lights the village; helps provide the public convenience. 
litter bins, seats; keeps the public footpaths open. 


The Council exercises its powers in all ways open to it 
tc improve the quality of village life by spending sums of 
money on things, which, in its opinion, are in the interests 
of the parish or its inhabitants. It supports the local Arts 
Group, gives prizes annually for the best kept gardens and 
awards a silver trophy in aid of a current object for 
improvement. - , 


Bellingham usually raises the product of a 1p rate 
equivalent to £800 a year. But this would be quite inadequate 
for the work and care which is put into keeping the Village 
and Parish so neat and tidy. It is the great voluntary effort 
that makes up the difference. 


‘| 
The Parish Council wishes to acknowledge the generous i 
contribution which all make to Bellingham. H 


We are most grateful to the Board 
of Selectmen for their thoughtful- 
ness and consideration by turning 
over these priceless historical 

items into our custody for preser- 
vation to be enjoyed by posterity. 


We sincerely hope that you have 
enjoyed these intimate glimpses 
into our Mother Town and that it 
may induce you into efforts to 
emulate their pride of their 

place in the world. Remember the 
rich heritage that both Bellinghams 
share, | 


